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character or an "incredible" situation, it must compel the reader
to admit: "Impossible as it seems, yet it might be true." Epic
and romance demand what Coleridge called "the unwilling
suspension of disbelief": in order to enjoy The Ancient Mar-
iner, we must be ready to play the poet's game. History and
the novel, on the contrary, call for the full exercise of the criti-
cal spirit.

If, without departing from sober truth, history and the novel
succeed in attaining the grandeur of the epic or the glamor of
romance, we have no right to complain. We must remember
that the real is not inevitably the mean, the dull, the trite, the
trivial. Heroism, saintliness, passionate love, madness, are facts
also, quite as authentic, although not quite so common, as selfish
mediocrity. We firmly believe, for instance, that the glow of
enthusiasm at the time of the French Revolution and at certain
moments of the World War, was a psychological factor of the
utmost importance. No sorry tale of brutality, deceit and greed
will suffice to account for those great waves of hope, nor for the
troughs of disenchantment that followed. But grandeur and
glamor must appear of their own accord, as the inevitable splen-
dor of truth. If they are sought for their own sake, without
regard for factual reality, they are blemishes, and destroy the
very condition of sound history and valid realistic fiction.

It is not our purpose to follow the course of historical writing
through the centuries. We are only attempting to define its
place in literature, and its paradoxical, but very close, affinities
with the novel. In antiquity, the realistic narrative was repre-
sented chiefly by history. The ancients have left us epics and a
few romances, but practically no novel. When we read the great
historians of Greece and Rome as literature, the nature and the
quality of our pleasure are the same as if we were reading fic-
tion of the highest order. Much of it, we must confess, is fic-
tion, and half-conscious of its fictional character. Herodotus, the
delightful garrulous Father of History, openly enjoyed strange
tales because of their very strangeness 5 and he hinted broadly
enough that they were good stories, even if, perhaps, they were